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Britain's Election Prospects 


Prime Minister Sir Anthony Eden’s call for a 
general election on May 26 has set the stage 
for Britain’s first political contest since Octo- 
ber 1951 at a date chosen with regard both 
for national interest and for Conservative ad- 
vantage. Sir Anthony, after his long appren- 
ticeship as a colleague of Sir Winston Church- 
ill, might have remained in office until the 
autumn of 1956 without being obliged to call 
an election. Most observers agree, however, 
that his government can face Britain’s coming 
diplomatic and economic tests more confi- 
dently if he can win a mandate of his own 
after succeeding Churchill, who retired with 
well-deserved pomp and ceremony in his 80th 
year. 

It is widely agreed, also, that the date was 
shrewdly picked to confound the Labor party 
—since in British politics the “ins” have the 
right to go to the country any time they feel 
the “outs” are weakest. The Conservatives 
believe they have caught Labor off guard in 
one of its most schismatic moments. They 
know Britain’s economic climate is more 
favorable to their fortunes now than it has 
been or is likely to be in future months. 
Paradoxically they also recognize that they 
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need all the political leverage they can muster. 

Postwar British politics have been charac- 
terized by close electoral contests. Even La- 
bor’s 1945 victory was a landslide only because 
a relatively narrow advantage in popular votes 
won a substantial majority of seats in the 
House of Commons. Labor’s popular vote in 
1945 represented a plurality rather than a 
majority; the Conservative and Liberal votes 
taken together were larger. 

By 1950 much of the Liberal vote had drift- 
ed to the Conservatives, and Labor squeaked 
into office with a five-seat majority in Com- 
mons. In 1951 Labor mustered a larger popu- 
lar vote than did the Conservatives but lost 
office because the pattern of balloting yielded 
the Tories 26 more seats in the House of 
Commons. Labor has the same kind of per- 
sistent voting strength that the Democrats 
show on the American scene. Both British 
parties, therefore, are “running scared” in 
1955, each striving to capture enough of the 
so-called “floating vote” to win the decision. 

At this juncture the Conservatives seem en- 
dowed with multiple blessings. There is an 
aura of good feeling accompanying Sir Win- 
ston’s retirement, and Sir Anthony, ‘popular 





in his own right, shares some of it. 
But party is far more important than 
personality in British political life, 
and the Conservatives are likely to 
stress the experience of party leader- 
ship and the way in which the party 
has been recently rejuvenated by the 
appointment of Harold Macmillan, 
the new foreign minister; Selwyn 
Lloyd, minister of defense; and other 
able and younger men. 

More important is the economic 
prosperity that Britain has enjoyed 
under the Churchill cabinet—full 
employment, a stronger pound ster- 
ling and a stock-market boom. The 
welfare state is still much in evi- 
dence; rationing has disappeared; 
the only important Tory reversal of 
Labor’s socialism has been the de- 
nationalization of the steel industry, 
undertaken with considerable difh- 
culty. On top of this, R. A. Butler, 
chancellor of the exchequer, on April 
19 produced a balanced budget—this 
is no novelty in Britain’s postwar 
life—but also a welcome round of 
tax relief. The Tories, who espouse 
a “property-owning democracy” as 
their answer to Labor’s socialism, are 
thus well fixed to campaign on the 
thesis that they have given British 
voters the best of both worlds. 


Labor's Case 


Labor contends that the Conserva- 
tives, in the latest budget and in the 
past, have actually whittled away the 
“fair shares” that have been so much 
a part of British life during and 
after World War II. The Laborites 
argue that the end of rationing has 
been accompanied by reduction in 
food subsidies and by higher prices, 
that Conservative housing has fa- 


vored middle-class house-purchasers 
at the expense of working-class rent- 
ers of subsidized public housing, and 
so forth. Even Tory income-tax cut- 
ting is suspect. Labor points out that 
the lower income groups, already ex- 
empt from the tax and hard pressed 
by higher food prices, remain un- 
affected. 


These arguments might have more 
impact if the egalitarianism that the 
Labor party has long championed 
were not already so prevalent in Brit- 
ain today. Mr. Butler’s budget is, in 
fact, welcome news for some of La- 
bor’s staunchest supporters—the coal 
miners and other trade-union groups 
who suffer just as much as the so- 
called middle classes under the in- 
come-tax burden. 


Thoughtful leaders of the Labor 
party have been worried about the 
basic appeals they can make and 
about the fact that a decreasing pro- 
portion of the British voting public 
remembers the unemployment of the 
depression and the Conservative rec- 
ord of the 30’s. This soul-searching 
sometimes revolves around the propo- 
sition that Labor may have run out 
of ideas and things to do, somewhat 
in the way the Liberal party, after 
carrying through a revolution of so- 
cial legislation between 1906 and 
World War I, then seemed to expire 
out of sheer success. 


The schism in Labor’s ranks is 
related to these questions. Aneurin 
Bevan, a stalwart of the 1945 La- 
bor government, has long contended 
that the party’s future depends on 
advocating more socialism rather 
than less. He couples this broad 
general theme with an equally broad 


general appeal for a “socialist for- 
eign policy,” by which he usually 
means a policy more independent of 
the United States. 

Bevanism has its attractions for 
Labor, particularly while it has been 
in opposition, because it gives the 
party more points from which to 
attack the Conservatives. Former 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee 
seemed to recognize this Bevanite 
appeal and bow to it when he led 
the Labor mission which toured 
Communist China in 1954. More re- 
cently he has triumphed in a test 
of strength with Mr. Bevan in La- 
bor’s parliamentary group and then 
stepped in to forestall actual expul- 
sion of the Welsh rebel by the party’s 
national executive committee. The 
split has been mended because Labor 
recalls Ramsay MacDonald and the 
price of disunity. 

Many independent observers be- 
lieve that Labor may lose ground at 
the polls because neither Bevanism 
nor the orthodox party program— 
which includes renationalization of 
the steel industry and public owner- 
ship of sugar manufacturing—offers 


the voter an exciting prospect or a 
realistic solution of Britain’s prob- 


lems. And Britain’s next govern- 
ment, whether Conservative or La- 
bor, may have to face a renewal of 
the country’s persistent balance-of- 
payments difficulties, as well as the 
delicate diplomacy of a rapidly 
changing world. 

(Mr. Wade, now engaged in public rela- 
tions work, is a former associate editor 
of Foreign Policy Association publications, 
writing frequently on British foreign and 
colonial policy. He served as a newspaper 
correspondent in London during and after 

World War II.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


How Is U.S. to Get Off Hook ? 








How to get off the hook—that is the 
question. How not to be trapped into 
the wrong war at the wrong place 
for the wrong reason—is the ques- 
tion facing Eisenhower and Dulles. 

When Adlai Stevenson, Thomas 
Finletter, Arthur Dean, Walter Lipp- 
mann and Chester Bowles suggested 
various ways by which the Adminis- 
tration might extricate itself from 
the Quemoy-Matsu mess, Mr. Dulles 
did not like it. He accused them of 
purloining Administration ideas. Yet 
he indicates that the Administration 
does not relish the idea of fighting 
for Matsu and Quemoy and wants to 
get off the hook—and badly. 


It may be pertinent to point out 
the difference between the way Dean 
Acheson handled the Korean crisis 
and the way John Foster Dulles is 
handling the Formosa problem. Mr. 
Acheson did not write Korea within 
the defense perimeter of the United 
Nations in his famous National Press 
Club speech in Washington a few 
months before the outbreak of war. 
When the showdown came, the UN 
acted. But Mr. Dulles won't write 
Matsu and Quemoy out of Ameri- 
ca’s defense perimeter, and as long 
as he won't he can’t put Formosa 
within the UN’s defense perimeter. 
He can’t have the islands, and allies 
too. What the Korea experience and 
his kibitzers both suggest, therefore, 
is that Eisenhower and Dulles cut 
the Gordian knot, give up trying to 
eat their cake and have it too, take 
a geographic loss and chalk up a 
diplomatic gain. 

The reason Matsu and Quemoy 
have become so important is because 
we have made them so important. 
Over the past few years Chiang has 
removed his troops from a num- 
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ber of offshore islands without so 
much as making a headline. The 
United States has taken him off the 
Tachens with a lot of. publicity but 
with no loss of morale to Chiang’s 
troops. Matsu and Quemoy are im- 
portant, then, because we have made 
them a symbol and a point of honor. 
We are being trapped into having to 
defend them because we thought it 
smart to keep everyone guessing 


whether or not we 


would defend 


them. 


Tied or Untied Hands? 


Mr. Dulles still justifies his guess- 
ing game by defensively asking: 
Why should we tie our hands? The 
answer, of course, is obvious. Wher- 
100 


about our intentions to stop Com- 


ever we are serious 


percent 
munist aggression we have tied our 
hands—and Mr. Dulles has done a 
lot of the tying. We have tied our 
hands over Formosa and the Pesca 
dores. We have tied our hands as re- 
gards Japan, South Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, New Zealand, Thai- 
land, Pakistan, South Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia. We have tied our hands 
in Europe and South America. Wher- 
ever we have really meant business 
we have tied our hands. That is in 
line with President Eisenhower’s oft- 
repeated assertion: We must make 
ourselves crystal clear where we 
stand so that the Communists can’t 
mistake our intentions. But where 
we have not tied our hands it has 
turned out we have not always meant 
business. We didn’t tie our hands at 
Dienbienphu—although we threat- 
ened to—and what happened? It fell, 
and we stayed out. We didn’t tie our 
hands over the Tachens—and what 
happened? Chiang withdrew; the 


islands were lost; and we stayed out. 


It is not then, that 


Asians on both sides of the Bamboo 


surprising, 


Curtain honestly question our in- 
tentions unless we do tie our hands. 
Either we have a defense perimeter 
that is recognizable or we have no 
defense perimeter. Either a segment 
of the free world becomes the re 
sponsibility of the United States or 
of the UN for security or it is at the 
mercy of Moscow and Peiping. It is 
because we have talked bigger than 
we acted in the past that the free 
Asians fear we will act smaller than 
we talk in the future. This is the 
picture as Peiping builds up for a 
Matsu-Quemoy attack and as the 
President and the Secretary of State 
seek a major formula for getting off 
the hook. And passing day 


makes the task more difficult. 


every 


Chou En-lai's Suggestion 


Help could come from three other 
quarters, but the chances are it won’t, 
despite all current hopes. Chiang’s 
China could do it if it wanted, by 
voluntarily withdrawing from these 
exposed islands; but there is no 
chance of that. Our allies, or the UN, 
could do it if they, or it, would join 
us in our offshore policy. But that’s 
the farthest thing from their minds 
if it means giving a pledge about 
Formosa or fighting for the offshore 
islands. 

Red China could do it if Chou 
En-lai’s Bandung offer meant any 
change in the Communist position. 
But the closer it is the 
more it looks like the old position in 


examined 


new words, with Peiping still claim- 
ing the right to Formosa and not 


mentioning the offshore islands. 


NEAL STANFORD 





FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


By 4 


Five Views 


on Formosa 








(In place of the usual two points of 
view, we present in this Forum five 
different statements as a service to 
our readers.) 


John Foster Dulles 


Address delivered before the Foreign 
Policy Association, February 16, 
1955. 


HE United States is firmly com- 

mitted to the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores. Those islands 
became part of the Japanese Empire 
in 1895. They continued as such for 
half a century, until they were re- 
linquished by Japan as a result of 
her defeat in war—a defeat princi- 
pally wrought by the efforts and the 
sacrifices of the United States. 

These islands form an important 
part of the Western Pacific defense 
system. ... / And the people on those 
islands eagerly seek our help. 

Thus Formosa and the Pescadores 
have been, and are, properly a matter 
of concern to the United States. 

In 1945 our long-time Ally, the 
Republic of China, was entrusted 
with authority over these islands. In 
1950, when the aggression against 
Korea occurred, President Truman 
ordered our Pacific fleet to defend 
Formosa against possible Chinese 
Communist attack. Now, our deter- 
mination has been converted into our 
mutual defense treaty with the Re- 
public of China. 

It is important to note that the 
treaty, except as it relates to United 
States territories, covers only the 
islands of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores and an armed attack directed 
against those islands. The congres- 
sional authority to secure and pro- 


tect Formosa and the Pescadores 
against armed attack, and to make 
secure and to protect what the act 
calls “related positions and _ terri- 
tories,” is to be exercised as the Presi- 
dent judges that “this would be re- 
quired or appropriate in assuring 
the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores.” 

The President did not use our 
armed forces to help the Chinese Na- 
tionalists to hold the Tachen Islands 
and Yushan and Pishan [Penshan], 
lying some 200 miles north of For- 
mosa. These islands were virtually 
unrelated to the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores. We did help 
the Chinese Nationalists to evacuate 
these islands and to regroup their 
forces, and the result was to avoid 
a bloody and wasteful battle which 
would have inflamed public emo- 
tions. Thus, Nationalist China and 
the United States have made an im- 
portant contribution to the cause of 
peace. 

It has been suggested that the Na- 
tionalist Chinese should go further 
and should surrender to the Chinese 
Communists coastal positions which 
the Communists need to stage their 
announced attack on Formosa. 

It is doubtful that this would serve 
either the cause of peace or the cause 
of freedom. 

The Chinese Communists have 
been the initiators of violence in this 
area. They have already formally de- 
clared their intention to take For- 
mosa by force. If the Chinese Na- 
tionalists now oblige by making it 
easier for the Chinese Communists 
to conquer Formosa, will they be 
less apt to do so? I gravely doubt it. 


by John Foster Dulles 
Adlai E. Stevenson 
Chester Bowles 
Thomas K. Finletter 
William F. Knowland 


The United States has no commit- 
ment and no purpose to defend the 
coastal islands as such. I repeat, as 
such. The basic purpose is to assure 
that Formosa and the Pescadores will 
not be forcibly taken over by the 
Chinese Communists. However, For- 
eign Minister Chou, of the Commu- 
nists, said that they will use all their 
forces to take Formosa and they treat 
the coastal islands as means to that 
end... 

Thus, the Chinese Communists 
have linked the coastal positions to 
the defense of Formosa. That is a 
fact which, as President Eisenhower 
said in his message to Congress 
about Formosa—and I quote—‘“‘com- 
pels us to take into account closely 
related localities.” Accordingly, we 
shall be alert to subsequent Chinese 
Communist actions, rejecting for 
ourselves any initiative of warlike 
deeds. 

It is hardly to be expected, of 
course, that the Chinese Commu- 
nists will renounce their ambitions. 
However, might they not renounce 
their efforts to realize their goals by 
force? 

Such renunciation of force is one 
of the basic principles of the United 
Nations, and the United States had 
hoped, and I may say, still hopes, 
that the United Nations may be able 
to effect a cessation of the present 
hostilities. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 
Radio speech, April 11, 1955. 

OW then shall we mend the 

walls of our coalition? And 


how shall we frustrate the supreme 
aim of the Moscow-Peiping Axis, 
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which is to drive a wedge between 
America and her allies? And is there 
any hope of a peaceful solution of 
the offshore island question? 

I think so. . . . So I would urge 
our government to promptly consult 
our friends, yes, and the uncommit- 
ted states, too, and ask them all to 
join with us in an open declaration 
condemning the use of force in the 
Formosa Strait, and agreeing to stand 
with us in the defense of Formosa 
against any aggression, pending some 
final settlement of its status—by in- 
dependence, neutralization, trustee- 
ship, plebiscite, or whatever is wisest. 

Nor do I see any reason why we 
should invite Soviet Russia, 
which is united by treaty with Red 
China, to declare its position, to in- 
dicate whether it prefers the possi- 


not 


bility of ultimate settlement by agree- 
ment to an unpredictable, perhaps 
limitless, conflict, started by an arro- 
gant, foolhardy Communist China 
either by design or by miscalculation. 

Fortified by such an international 
declaration denouncing the use of 
force, with the assurance of such 
collective support for the defense of 
with the addition 
thereby of moral solidarity to mili- 
tary strength, I should think that 
Quemoy and Matsu would have little 
further importance to the_ National- 
ists, let alone to us. And that they 
could then be relinquished before 
we stumble any further down the 
dismal road to war that nobody 
wants. 


Formosa, and 


Diplomacy prescribes no rigid for- 
mula for accomplishing our objec- 
tives, and another major avenue in 
the quest for a peaceful solution in 
the Far East remains unexplored: the 
United Nations. I should think that 
the United States, together with 
friends and allies in Europe and 
Asia, could submit a resolution to 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, calling upon the Assembly like- 
wise to condemn any effort to alter 
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the present status of Formosa by 
force. And I think we could afford 
to go further and call upon the Unit- 
ed Nations Assembly to seek a for- 
mula for the permanent future of 
Formosa, consistent with the wishes 
of its people, with international law, 
and with world security. 


Chester Bowles 
In a letter in The New York Times, 
April 4, 1955, Mr. Bowles suggested 
the United States make the follow- 
ing policy statement: 
66PPEHE United States has previ- 
ously announced its decision to 
defend Formosa and the Pescadores. 
We have stated that we will also re- 
sist an attack on Quemoy and Matsu 
if the President determines that this 
attack is a prelude to an onslaught 
on Formosa itself. We hereby reiter- 
ate this position. 


“However, we wish to make it 


emphatically clear that our interest 
in Quemoy and Matsu stems solely 
from our determination to protect 


Formosa from invasion and thus to 
dampen the accelerating threat of a 
major war in the Far East. To dem- 
onstrate our good faith and to ex- 
haust all possibilities for a peaceful 
solution, we make the following pro- 
posal: 

“If the Peoples’ Government of 
China will officially, publicly and 
unequivocally renounce the use of 
force in settling the Formosa ques- 
tion, and if it will officially, publicly 
and unequivocally announce to the 
world its desire to liquidate the Chi- 
nese civil war without further blood- 
shed, the United States will urge the 
Chinese Nationalists to give up their 
present position on Quemoy 
Matsu, as we previously urged them 
to leave the Tachens. 

“It is not necessary for the Peo- 
ples’ Government of China to re- 


and 


nounce its claim to Formosa, or for 
the Nationalist Government to re- 
nounce its position in regard to the 


Chinese mainland. The competing 
legal arguments can remain in statu 
quo ante. 

“The United States does propose, 
however, that a conference of all 
interested parties be held within the 
next few months. At this conference 
these, and all other questions affect- 
ing the long-range stability of Asia, 
can be discussed and, let us hope, 


peacefully settled.” 


Thomas K. Finletter 


Address at World Affairs Council, 
Philadelphia, March 25, 1955. 


by IS hard to understand why sO 
far we have not acted with any 
respect for the juridical situation 
about Formosa and the Pescadores. 
There has never been any practical 
reason for our not respecting the 
legal position about these islands, 
except perhaps that if we had acted 
multilaterally under the terms of 
the United Nations Charter and the 
treaties we have signed dealing with 
Formosa we would have had to con 
sult our allies about our policies; and 
that our allies would have been re- 
luctant to adopt the super-tough line 
which seems to be endemic to Unit- 
ed States policy dealing with For 
mosa.... 

The first of the controlling docu- 
ments governing the status of For 
mosa and the Pescadores is President 
27, 1950 


Truman’s statement of June 
at the outbreak of the Korean war, 
in which he announced that (1) he 
had ordered the U.S. Seventh Fleet 
to prevent any attack on Formosa 
and to see to it that the Chinese Na- 
tionalists ceased all air and sea opera- 
tions against the mainland, and (2) 
that “the determination of the future 
must await the 
restoration of security in the Pacific, 


status of Formosa 


a peace settlement with Japan, or con- 

sideration by the United Nations.” 
The second document of this series 

is the note which in November 1950 


the United States government sent 





to the Russian government outlining 
the provisions of a proposed Japa- 
nese peace treaty. This note, follow- 
ing the policy established by Presi- 
dent Truman, in the June 27, 1950 
statement I have just quoted, con- 
tained a proposed article for the 
peace treaty by which Japan would 
accept the decision of the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., China and 
the United States with reference to 
the status of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores, and that if there were no de- 
cision by these four powers within a 
year after the treaty came into effect, 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly (in which be it noted there is no 
veto) would make the decision. Note 
also the multilateral approach in this 
note of the United States govern- 
ment to the question of the future of 
Formosa, and the emphasis of le- 
gality, on having the United Nations 
be the ultimate source of authority. 

The Russians, as we know, then 
refused to sign any treaty with Ja- 
pan, and on April 28, 1952 the peace 
treaty between Japan and 48 other 
countries came into effect. In this 
treaty are two provisions about the 
former Japanese Islands. One estab- 
lishes a large area in which the 
Islands are placed under United Na- 
tions trusteeship, with the United 
States as the sole administering au- 
thority. Formosa and the Pescadores 
are not in this group. Then there is 
a special provision about Formosa 
and the Pescadores whereby Japan 
relinquished all right, title and claim 
to them, a title she had held since 
1895 when she took them from 


China. But the treaty did not specify 
who got the title to Formosa which 
Japan relinquished. 


It is, though, entirely clear that 
the United States did not get it. I do 
not think there can be any reasonable 
disagreement with the proposition 
that the title to Formosa and the 
Pescadores lies in the 48 nations who 


signed the Japanese peace treaty, in 
trust. ... 

But if these 48 states hold this title 
to Formosa and the Pescadores in 
trust they must do something with 
their trust. This something seems 
reasonably clear. It is either (1) to 
have the 48 nations which hold this 
title in trust negotiate a settlement 
between Red China and Nationalist 
China on the future of Formosa and 
the Pescadores, or (2) to turn the 
matter over to the only competent 
world body that exists, the United 
This latter 
course, which is the policy announced 
by President Truman, seems far the 
better of the two methods. The UN 
has the necessary machinery in its 
General Assembly to make the de- 
cision, and the UN has [an] accept- 


Nations, for decision. 


ed standing before world opinion. 
If the Chinese Communists refuse to 
negotiate with the United Nations, 
that will be their decision; at least 
the United States and the other 
countries which signed the peace 
treaty with Japan will have done 
what is right and lawful. 

Nor does the recently signed treaty 
between the United States and Na- 
tionalist China preclude us from sub- 
mitting the Formosan problem to the 
United Nations. Article VIII of the 
U.S.-Nationalist China treaty makes 
it clear, as Secretary Dulles has said, 
that the treaty does not affect in any 
way the obligations of the parties 
under the United Nations Charter 
and “recognizes the primary responsi- 
bility of the United Nations in main- 
taining international peace and se- 
curity.” 


William F. Knowland 
Statement of April 28, 1955. 


CCORDING to reports of the 
press conferences of yesterday 
and today, it is now intended to 
negotiate directly with the Chinese 
Communists. There are many per- 
sons at home and abroad who believe 


the Communists are now merely fol- 
lowing a long-established technique 
to use negotiations (as at Panmun- 
jom) for the purpose of building up 
their striking powers. 

Their minimum price will be a 
“down payment” of the offshore 
island groups of Quemoy and Matsu. 
Their ultimate price, which they will 
hope to get by negotiation or through 
the United Nations or by armed con- 
flict, will be Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. 

They don’t need a conference to 
bring about a cease-fire. All they 
need is to stop shooting and build- 
ing up their aggressive forces in that 
area of the Formosa Strait. 

In the long history of the Soviet 
Union or the shorter history of Com- 
munist China, there is nothing to 
demonstrate that the Communist- 
pledged word is worth the paper it 
is written on... . 

I, for one, do not believe the Com- 
munist leopard has changed its spots. 
Their objective has been, is, and will 
continue to be, the destruction of 
human freedom. 

To me the State Department's 
statement of last Saturday | April 23 | 
seemed consistent with our long- 
established policy of expecting deeds 
rather than words as a prelude to an- 
other conference. It did not on Satur- 
day and it does not now seem un- 
reasonable that prior to such a con- 
ference American prisoners should 
be released in accordance with the 
terms of the Korean armistice. Nor 
did it seem unreasonable that the 
Communists place in effect in the 
area “an immediate cease-fire.” 

Unless there is some formula re- 
garding which I have not been ad- 
vised and which is difficult for me 
to now envision I find it hard to 
comprehend how we could enter into 
direct negotiations with Communist 
China without the interests of the 
Republic of China being deeply in- 


volved. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


| & ‘Too Great for Haste, Too High for Rivalry’ 








Anyone who saw the headlines on 
April 12 proclaiming “Salk Vaccine 
Proved 90 Percent Effective” must 
have felt like Helen Hayes when she 


sent this message to Dr. Jonas B. - 


Salk: “How feel to 
changed the world—and for the 
better?” 


does it have 


Into this great discovery, the most 
recent in a long series of ventures 
in science which have brought new 
hope to mankind, have gone two 
elements which are sorely needed for 
ventures in world affairs: infinite pa- 
tience, and willingness—no, more 
than that, a passionate desire—to co- 
operate with men and women of 
many nations and diverse talents in 
achieving an objective shared in com- 
mon, without worrying about rivalry 
or honors. It would be a great day 
indeed when some gifted individual, 
bringing to fruition a variety of 
long-term efforts, could produce a 
formula for peace and, after taking 
the time necessary to test its efficacy, 
hear the announcement by his peers 
that it had proved, not perhaps 90, 
or 80, but even 50 percent effective. 

It is true that those who labor in 
the field of the social sciences cannot 
hope to enjoy the controlled condi- 
tions available in a laboratory; nor 
can they achieve the degree of pre- 
cision either in developing concepts 
or in testing their applicability, both 
of which are possible for workers in 
the natural sciences. Even with these 
limitations, however, it should be 
possible for statesmen, politicians, 
scholars and journalists to take what- 
ever time is necessary—with the aid 
of the great foundations—to think 
through some of the crucial issues of 
our times, such as what could be 
done about Formosa—and to work 
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as free of the limelight as Dr. Salk 
managed to be in his modest Pitts 
burgh laboratory. 

It should be possible, too, for men 
and women in the field of world 
affairs to pool their ideas with no 
consideration for their personal vain 
glory, and to avoid the kind of rival- 
ry that arose on the very day that 
the success of the Salk vaccine was 
announced, when Secretary of State 
Dulles deprecated the suggestions 
made by Adlai Stevenson the previ- 
ous night on the ground that the titu- 
lar leader of the Democratic party 
had borrowed them from the Ad- 
ministration. Surely no one man, and 
ro one nation, can be said to have 
the sole remedy for, let us say, For- 
mosa; and in a democratic society, 
particularly, where all must ultimate 
ly share the responsibility as well as 
the risks of a given decision, those 
who wish to speak to the subject 
have a right to be heard. 


What Kind of Peace ? 


The United States is today faced 
with a far more difficult situation 
than a mere choice, fearful as it 
would be, between war and no war. 
It is no paradox to say that this 
would be a relatively simple choice: 
for it is always easy to arouse public 
emotion against a potential enemy 
and to exact devotions and sacrifices 
in time of war which are difficult or 
impossible to obtain in time of peace. 
Assuming that President Eisenhower 
perseveres in his often declared de 
termination to avoid war if that is 
at all possible, our choice may now 
be between kinds of peace. Is it to be 
“peace by surrender,” against which 
Senator William F. Knowland, Re- 
publican of California, has warned 


us—the kind of peace which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dulles, would make the 
United like “a 


tiger” in Asia? Or shall we choose 


States look paper 
peace by positive action, by recog 
nition of the situation as it exists to 


Asia 


to base our policy in that inflam 


day in instead of continuing 


mable area on shadow rather than 
substance? 

The Bandung conference, April 
18-24, has brought 


sharp focus. Contrary to unfounded 


this choice into 


fears in this country, the West, and 
particularly the United States, were 
more praised than denounced at Ban 
dung—and this, it must be hoped, 
will help to salve nati: nal sensitivity 
here, deeply and unucrstandably in 
jured by the anti-American stand of 
Peiping and by the Korean war. 
But the friendly words of the Phil 
ippines and Iraq, of Pakistan and 
Thailand, have not altered the prob 
lems of Asia for which remedies 
need to be found. South Vietnam, 
which according to official pro 
nouncements in Washington, was 
said to have been on the road to sta- 
bility and progress, is actually in 
process of disintegration as a result 
of civil strife which has envenomed 
France and _ the 


relations between 


United States—and the prospect for 
the nation-wide elections which were 
to be held in Vietnam in July 1956 
currently looks dim. 

Pakistan, now under authoritarian 


rule, is bedeviled by internal con- 


troversies between its and 


1.000 


western 
eastern portions, divided by 

miles of Indian territory. Neither the 
military nor the economic aid ex- 
tended by the United States can pro- 
duce a democratic regime there over 
night. The nations of the Middle 





East which came most vigorously to 
the defense of the United States are 
not only far from democratic but are 
obviously just as bitterly opposed to 
what they call “Zionist imperialism” 
as to Communist colonialism, and 
are determined to rally as much sup- 
port as they can against Israel, which 
has won support from only two 
Asian countries—India and Burma 
—both of whom Washington has 
criticized for “neutralism.” Nor have 
kind words for the West erased 
China’s Communist regime from the 
map. On the contrary, Chou En-lai, 
by speaking softly even while he car- 
ries a big stick, has mapped out new 
contacts reaching as far westward in 
the Bandung group as Egypt. 


Questions Raised by Bandung 


Out of the Bandung conference 
three main questions emerge which 
might well be the subject of careful 
study. First, is it wise for the United 
States to continue giving out mili- 
tary aid unless it has firm control 
over the way this aid may be used? 
It is often argued in Washington 
that the important thing is to put 
weapons into the hands of anti-Com- 
munist nations and that there is no 
risk they will use it against any 
target other than Russia or China. 
Is this true? What if the Arab coun- 
tries use our weapons against Israel? 
What if Pakistan comes to blows 
with India? What if Chiang Kai- 


shek, who says he will fight for Que- 
moy and Matsu no matter what the 
United States decides, creates a situa- 
tion in which this country could not 
avoid becoming involved in war 
without a clear decision of its own? 
Second, how long will it prove 
possible for the United States to 
avoid facing the reality of the exist- 
ence of the Communist regime in 
mainland China? It is, of course, for 
Washington to decide whether or 
not to recognize the Peiping regime. 
But if the decision is against recog- 
nition, then we must realize that it 
will prove difficult, perhaps, impos- 
sible, to obtain the release of the 
American fliers or to achieve a cease- 
fire in the Formosa Strait—for with 
whom could such arrangements be 
negotiated if not, ultimately, with the 
Chinese Communists? Only when 
the reality of mainland China has 
been faced will it be possible to dis- 
cuss the future of Formosa on a ra- 
tional, not an emotional, basis. 
Third, what is to be the frame of 
reference of the “competitive coexist- 
and China on 
which the United States is embark- 


ence” with Russia 
ing with the issuance of President 
Eisenhower's foreign aid message of 
April 20, timed to coincide with the 
Bandung conference? This message 
proposes $2 billion aid for “the arc 
of free Asia,” from Afghanistan to 
Japan, of which $1 billion would go 
for economic and technical assistance 


in improving living standards and 
conditions in the area. 

There is no question that the 
United States has the financial re- 
sources, the industrial capacity and 
the technical skills to aid the Asian 
peoples in their arduous effort to 
bridge centuries of economic devel- 
opment within the lifetime of one 
generation. What is at issue is not 
our power to help but our under- 
standing of the problems of the peo- 
ples for whose support we are com- 
peting with the Communists. The 
Asians are impressed by our tech- 
nology, and many of them also by 
our desire to improve their lot. Yet 
they look with interest at Russia, 
and now even more at China—not 
because they want to be ruled by a 
Communist dictatorship or because 
they are interested in Marxism, but 
because their éxperience is closer to 
that of Russia and China than of a 
rich, advanced nation like the Unit- 
ed States. How can we rapidly edu- 
cate our own people in the qualities 
of mind and spirit—their heart is 
already in the right place—which are 
needed for a creative partnership 
with non-Western civilizations? 

The stakes in this enterprise are 
no less than the future of mankind. 
Piecemeal, emergency decisions are 
not enough. In the words of Matthew 
Arnold, the stakes are “too great for 
haste, too high for rivalry.” 

Vera Micueces Dean 
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